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ABSTRACT 

This report highlights the most recent indicators of social 
and economic conditions in rural areas for use in developing rural policies 
and programs. The economic expansion of the 1990s greatly benefited rural 
economies. Rural areas attracted both urban residents and immigrants. 
Hispanics accounted for oyer 25 percent of nonmetropolitan population growth 
in the 1990s. The rural West grew by 20 percent, twice the national average, 
boosted by both high immigration and high birth rates. Nonmetro and metro 
unemployment rates moved together, declining during most of the 1990s and 
increasing as the recession began in 2001. The share of nonmetro workers 
whose income was below’ the poverty level fell from 32 percent in 1996 to 25 
percent in 2001. Still, half of nonmetro workers without high school diplomas 
worked in low-wage jobs. Although nonmetro poverty rates were the lowest on 
record, child poverty remained high. Almost 19 percent of rural children 
lived in poverty, and a similar proportion resided in food-insecure 
households. Maps and figures illustrate nonmetro population change, 1990- 
2000; changes in unemployment and poverty rates; and the extent of poverty in 
nonmetro counties. A data table presents selected social and economic 
indicators. (SV) 
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GlanTi 



T lu' (‘coiiomic (wp.iii.slot) ofllie M)‘)().s ;>r('MlIy bciit^rik'd rur;il intjiiomii's. 
raising eaminj^s. incieasini; intomcs. ami ivdiic in^^ pov(*riy. Rural aiva.s 
anrat‘t(‘d Ixidi url)aii residuius atul immij^rauis: aliuosi 8 iKMccni of 
noiimuno coimiius. iiiaiiy in l\w VVum. imTuasud in })o|)ul:inMi i ai moiv dian iwku 
di(' nalional avri’aL;f\ Slill. areas n! ihe (aisit IdLiins and \V(‘MC'in Cniri l.^ell Insi 
popiilalioi I as dit'y deall wiili derlinitiL* .i^riculiujal employuKail and die la( k n\' 
replacen lent jol ts in (idler indusii ies. High iioverly and unemploy inent jX'i sisied in 
rural j.i(.K;keis. particularly in A}.)palacl)ia. the Mississippi Di.-lta, and die Rio 
Grande Valley. 

In lau.' suniun.'r ^OOO. uianul'acturin|; v\enl into a rlowniuin. Al'ieiward. in 
March die lon;;(.’st LI.S. economic <s\pansion on recorri laidt.'d as die economy 

sli|ij)ed inti > I'ecessjc m. Altl lou^l i the Natii uial Inn eau of liconomic Reseaicli ! las not 
yet declarec.l the rec( ‘ssit.in ovt.-r, the economy ap|)i.’ars u,j lie in ref'overy. The labor 
market roniinues to be soft, with elevated uneinploynieni rates and slow eiujilov* 
ment growth, in j>(‘rieral, liowe\’(‘r. the impacts of the n'tsaii i(.Tession have lieen 
mild r(‘lati\'(‘ to past recessions, aldiough die manuf'acturiiit; d{.)wnturn disprofior- 
ti(juat(.‘lv affected nonmeti't.j ('ounties. 

liSDA’s l‘(S)nomi(' Rosearcdi Servi('i‘ (l{RSl analv/rs dit‘ ons'.oin^ t hani'i^s in rural 
areas and assi.’ssi's I'edi.-ral, Siaiis and lot’al strate}>ies 1 (» iMihaiKc (sauiomit' 
upporiuniiy and (|uality of lile lor rural Americ'ans. I'ollowin” ai{‘ llu" most curienl 
indi('ators of social and economic conditions in rural ar^as. (dr use in d('\^i‘lo])inp 
policies and proeyams lo assist rural pt-oplc* and tluar commnniti('s. 



Rural Afuerica comprises 80 percent of the Nation's lotKl onc\ is 
honw to one-fifth of its people, 
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Rural Population 
Rebound Levels Off 




F or most of the past decade, rural America enjoyed population growth, rebounding 
from the wide population losses of the 1980s. Net migration from metro areas and an 
increasing flow of immigrants accounted for two-thirds of this nonmetro population 
increase. Since the mid-1990s, however, nonmetro population growth has slowed. The 
recent release of the 2000 census data has allowed additional insights into these trends. 

®The nonmetro population grew by 10.3 
percent during the 1990s, below the 
13.9-percent growth rate of metro areas. 

®The pace of this nonmetro growth 
slowed after mid-decade, falling steadi- 
ly from 1.2 percent in 1994-95 to 0.6 
percent in 1999-2000, while metro 
growth stayed steady at around 1.2 
percent per year. 

® Growing numbers of Hlspanlcs are 
settling in rural America, and they 
accounted for over 25 percent of the 
nonmetro population growth during the 
1990s. With higher fertility and younger age structure, natural Increase alone now 
propels the growth of nonmetro Hispanics over that of other major race/ethnic groups. 

The West and the South together accounted for over three-quarters of rural population 
growth during the 1990s. Although the population of some rural communities continued to 
fall, the number of nonmetro counties losing population declined by almost half from 1990 
to 2000, compared with the 1980s. Still, over 600 counties (of 2,305 total) lost population. 

#The rural West grew by 20 percent, twice the national average, boosted by both high 
inmigration and high birth rates. 

® Moderate climates, scenic features, and other natural amenities stimulated rapid popula- 
tion growth, particularly retirement migration, in parts of the Rod^ Mountain West, the 
southern Appalachians, and the upper Great Lakes. 



Nonmetro population change, 1990-2000 




Nonmetro population growth rates by 
race and ethnicity, 1 990-2000 
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^ High population growth in the rural South resulted in part from urban sprawl, especially 
around Atlanta and other large metro areas of the South. As urban areas expanded, more 
rural residents fell within commuting zones. 




® As a whole, the Great Plains rebounded from substantial losses in the 1980s, and has 
achieved some population growth. However, the majority of counties there continue to 
lose population. 



Recession Effects on 
Rural Areas Were Mild 




R ural areas as a whole shared in the Nation’s prosperity in the late 1990s. The 
nonmetro unemployment rate fell to its lowest levels in 20 years. Employment 
continued to expand and real earnings increased, albeit more slowly than earlier in 
the decade. The manufacturing downturn, which began in late summer 2000, and the 
subsequent recession in March 2001 led to higher unemployment and dampened earnings 
growth, but overall rural Impacts of the recent recession have been mild compared with 
earlier recessions. 



^ Nonmetro and metro unemployment rates moved together, declining during the 
economic expansion of the 1990s and increasing during the recession. Nonmetro unem- 
ployment rates have been higher than metro rates since 1996. The nonmetro unemploy- 
ment rate was 4.9 percent in 2001, 
versus 4.7 percent for metro areas. 



® Nonmetro employment declined by 
about 140,000 workers, or 0.6 percent, 
from 2000 to 2001; metro employment 
remained steady during the same 
period despite the recession. 

@ Some nonmetro counties, including 
parts of the Midwest, had large 
employment gains despite the reces- 
sion. However, much of the nonmetro 
South faced large job losses in 2000- 
2001 , fueled in part by the recent man- 
ufacturing downturn. Employment 
change in the nonmetro West was 
mixed, with some counties reporting 
losses and others gains. 



Unemployment rates rise 
during recession 

Percent 




1989 92 96 99 01 



^ Average weekly earnings for nonmetro 

workers were $527 in 2001, about 80 percent of the $668 metro average. During 2000- 
2001, earnings growth slowed to 1.3 percent for both nonmetro and metro workers, 
versus the real annualized growth rate of 2.4 percent over the second half of the 
economic expansion in 1996-2000. 



^ The share of nonmetro workers age 25 and older earning low wages-wages that on a full- 
time, full-year basis are less than the poverty threshold for a family of four-fell from 32 
percent in 1996 to 25 percent in 2001. Still, of the 1.9 million nonmetro workers 
without high school diplomas, half work in low-wage jobs. 





Employment change, 2000-2001 




Rural Poverty Rates Fall, 
but Child Poverty Remains High 




D espite strong economic growth during the 1990s, rural areas continued to lag behind 
urban areas on many indicators at the end of the decade Nonmetro poverty rates 
were the lowest on record, but continued to be higher than urban rates. Almost one 
in five rural children lived in poverty and a similar proportion resided in food-insecure house- 
holds. Rural areas lagged behind urban areas in median household income, real per capita 
income, and earnings per Job. 

@The nonmetro median household Income of $32,837 in 2000, the most recent data 
available, continues to be well below the metro median of $44,984. 

® About 6.9 million nonmetro residents (13.4 percent) were poor in 2000; the metro rate 
was 10.8 percent. Both rates were considerably improved from highs of 18.3 percent and 
13.8 percent in 1983. In fact, the non- 
metro rate was the lowest on record. 

® Children in both metro and nonmetro 
areas had substantially higher rates of 
poverty than adults. Almost one in five 
nonmetro children age 1 7 or under was 
in poverty in 2000, a rate of 18.9 
percent. The metro rate of child pover- 
ty was 15.4 percent. Although these 
rates are substantial, they show 
Improvement from the highs of 24.1 
percent in nonmetro areas and 22.3 
percent in metro areas a decade ago. 

^In 2000, the rate of food insecurity 
was higher in nonmetro than in 
metro areas — 11.5 percent versus 10.2 
percent. The nonmetro rate was 
unchanged from 1998, while the metro rate experienced a substantial drop from 11.8 
percent. Food security implies access by all household members at all times to enough 
food for an active, healthy life. 



Poverty rates decline In the 1990s 

Percent poor 
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ISelected Econortiic anil Social Indicators H 


1 Indicator 


1 Nonmetra 


1 Metro 


Population (2001, millions) 


56.4 


228.4 


Civilian unemployment rate (2001 , percent) 


4.9 


4.7 


Employment growth (2000 to 2001. percent) 


-0.6 


0 


Average v/eekly earnings (2001. dollars) 


527 


668 


Average annual earnings per nonfarm job 


25,982 


38.806 


(2000, dollars) 






Median household income (2000, dollars) 


32,837 


44,984 


Percapita Income (2000, dollars) 


.vVT; 1.7,510 


( . 23,470 


Poverty rate (2000. percent) 


13.4 


10.8 


Poverty rate by age group (2000, percent) 






0-1 7 years 


• 18.9 


15.4 








65 and older 


13.2 


9.3 


Food-insecure households 


. : 11.5 


10.2 


(2000, percent households) 






Children in food-insecure households 


20.6 _ 


17.4 


(2000, percent persons) " 






Per capita transfer payments (2000, dollars) 


3.943 


3,506 



Poor persons in nonmetro counties, 1999 




® One out of five nonmetro children (20.6 percent) lived in food-insecure households in 
2000, unchanged from 1998; the corresponding rate for metro children was 17.4 percent, 
a considerable improvement from 19.5 percent in 1998. 

® Of the $1,013 trillion in Federal, State, and local government transfers to individuals in 
2000, $218 billion went to nonmetro residents and $795 billion to metro residents. 
However, nonmetro residents got sllghtiy more per capita ($3,943) than metro residents 
($3,506). The share of transfer payments from various programs was essentially the 
same in nonmetro and metro areas— 40 percent from Social Security, other government 
retirement programs, and workers* compensation: 40 percent from Medicare and 
Medicaid; 10 percent from income maintenance programs such as food stamps and 
family assistance (TANF); and the remainder from unemployment insurance, veterans* 
benefits, and employment/training programs. 
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ERS Research Update 

E RS research on rural America is designed to meet the information needs of the 
Administration, Congress, policy officials, and others Interested in rural issues. The 
following are priority research topics currently under study. 

Rund DixnmsiQins of Wet&rQ Rsfonu. The welfare reform legislation of 1996 dramati- 
cally altered the social safety net for poor Americans. Early results from myriad studies have 
been positive, yet many rural areas have not shared in the success of welfare reform. 
Employment in rural areas is often concentrated in low -wage industries; unemployment and 
underemployment are greater than in metro areas; residents have less formal education; 
distances to work sites are greater; and work support services such as formal child care and 
public transportation are less available. As a result, efforts to move low -income adults into 
the workforce, off welfare, and out of poverty have been less successful in many rural areas. 
A recent monograph. Rural Dimensions of Welfare Reform (W.E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, Kalamazoo, MI, 2002) provides a comprehensive look at the spatial 
dimensions of welfare reform, based on findings from a conference funded by ERS's Food 
Assistance and Nutrition Research Program. 

Low-Wage, Lcw-S&Sl Woitesa in Kurd America. The passage of welfare reform and new 
work requirements for welfare recipients rekindled public interest In the financial sustain- 
ability of low -wage employment. The number of low-wage workers declined during the last 
decade, but a quarter of rural workers earned low wages in 2001-annual earnings less than 
the full-time, full-year equivalent of the poverty threshold for a family of four. ERS is study- 
ing the changing patterns of low-wage employment and the policy Implications of these 
changes for workers, their families, and their communities. 

Urden^aRdtag Rural I^verstiy In the 21et Centusy, The economies of individual rural 
areas differ, as do their resources and the opportunities and challenges they face. Since the 
early 1980s, ERS has developed and updated nonmetro county typologies to measure the 
broad patterns of economic and social diversity for developing public policies and programs. 
These typologies have been widely used to determine eligibility for and effectiveness of 
Federal programs to assist rural America. The updated typologies will enable better 
understanding of rural diversity. 

Hispanic Growth and DispersteEn in Rural Aofierica. Hispanics accounted for over 25 
percent of the nonmetro population growth during the 1990s. Such rapid growth emphasizes 
the role of minorities and immigrants in the changing social and economic fabric of rural 
America. ERS is investigating whether new Hispanic settlement patterns are contributing to 
the revitalization of many small towns or are perilously straining local community resources. 
At the same time, ERS will assess how well Hispanics are being integrated into the mainstream 
of rural communities, to what extent essential services are being provided, and whether the 
growing concentration of minorities and immigrants is linked to increasing poverty and the 
greater need for Federal assistance. 



ERS website and contact person 



Information on rural .America can be found at the ERS website at 
www.efs.usda.gov/tinphaseiy'Rurai. .Additional indicators of rural conditions are at 
Rural America at a Glance. wwwjers,iisda.gov/hrlcfing^riiral/gaIlsry^ For more 
information, contact Karetii Hsxmlck at khamrkk@eT3.usdd.gav or 202-694-5426. 



Vl/hat is rural? 



^Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas are. defined by the OITice of Management 
.and. Budget- Metropolitan areas, contain (1) core . counties with one or more;central 
• cities of at least 50.0GO residents or with a Census Bureau-defined urbanized area 
:;:{and a total metm area population of 100,000 or more), and (2) fringe counties that 
are economically lied to the core counties, Nonmetropolitan counties are. outside 
§the boundaries of metro areas and have no cities with as many as. 50. 000. residents. 
;?The data reported are for nonmetro and metro areas, but riere vve use the ternis 
':;.^rurar- and 'urban* Interchangeably with "‘nonmetro* and •‘metro.*'! 



Data Sources 



This repnn draws upon the research of the Fond and Rural Economics Dhdsion of 
ERS. Data used in uhis analysis come from a variety of Federal sources. Including the 
Census Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
The most recent data available are used. Different data series are released at various 
limes, and dates of the most recent data range from 1 999 to 2001 . 
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